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VOLUME 1} 


Party. 


Move On. 


J ‘The march of life should never stay— 
things should onward tend : 


Man should not clog progression's way, 
But strive te move and mend. 
The waters mare in depths of ocean, 
The streams along the dales, 
_ And rivulets with.onward motion, 
, Through sweet and verdant vales, 
Move on! 


Phe clouds move gently through the sky, 
- ‘The earth rolls ever on; 
Time swiftly in ite course runs by, 

And years pass one by one. 
Men, too, should strf¥e to follow them, 

In this their onward way, } | 
Permitting naught the tide to stem, 

But ever, day by day, 

Move on! 


Men may be wiser if they strive— : 
More virtuous if they will; * 

And who, within this world, would thrive, 
Must aim at higher still! ' 

Let bigots stand by errors old, 
The wise will pass them by ; 

Weak minds may cling with subtle hold, 
But strong ones valiantly | 

Move on! 


Like waters rolling to the ocean, 
Down mountains piled on bigh— 

Like clouds for ever in commotion, 
That move across the sky— 

Will we forever onward press, 
Thus fetterleas and free ; 


Move.on ! 
[Golden Era. 


From Harper's Magazine.  . 
HOW TO BE ID@OLIZED. 


hyperbole of being “idolized” was never, 
perhaps, made a literal truth in so striking 
& manner as is shown in thefollowing story; for 
which we are indebted to a French author. | 

In 1818, the good ship ‘“‘Dido” left the Man- 
ritius, on her voyage to Sumafra. She had a 
cargo of French manufactures on board, which 
her captain was to barter for coffee and spice 
with the nabobs of the Sunda Isles. After a 
few days’ sail, the vessel was becalmed; and 
both passengers and crew were put on short al- 
lowance of provisions and water. 

Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, fine flour, 
and live-stock, were all exhausted, with the ex- 
ception of one solitary patriarchal cock, who, 
perched on the main-yard, was mourning his 
devastated harem, like Mourad Bey after the 
battle of the Pyramids. 

The ship’s cook, Neptune, a Madagascar ne- 
gro, received orders, one morning, to prepare 
this bird for dinner; and, once more, the hungry 
denizens of the statecabin snuffed up the’ de- 
licious odor of roast fowl. The captain’ took 
a nap, in order to cheat his appetite antil din- 
nemtime; and the chief mate hovered Hike'a} 
fest ‘any audacious spoiler should ‘lay violent 
hands on the percious dainty. 

Suddenly, a cry of terror and despair issued 
from the cook’s cabin, and Neptune himeelf 
rudh@Pout, the picture of affright, with both 

his hands twisted; convulgively, in the sooty 
wool that covered his head. What was the 
matter? Alas! in an ill-starred hour the cook’ 
had glambered at his post, and the fowl was 
burnt to a cinder. 


| A fit of rage, exasperated by hunger and 
tropical sup, ise fearful thing. The mate, ut- 
tering a dreadful imprecation, seized a large 
knife, and rushed st Neptune. At that moment, 
one of the passengers, named Louis: Bergas, | 
interposed to ward off the blow. The negro 
was saved, but his preserver received. the point 
of the steel in his wrist, and his.hleod flowed 
freety; ‘With much difficulty the other passes 
sneceded in preventing him, in’ bis tarn, 
attacking the mate; but, at length, peace 


ai 


was restored, the aggressor having 


for bis-violkace. Aa to poor Neptune,.be fell | r 
on bie knees, and: the det | 


OF hie provectey; 


“SAN FRAN CSCO, SATURDAY, “MARCH 856. 


In a day or two the breeze up, and 
the “Dido” speedily reached Samatra. Four 
years afterward, it happened, one day, that 
Louis Bergaz was dining at the public table of 
an English boarding-house st Batavia, Among 
the guests were two learned men who had been 
sent out by the British Government to inspect 
the countries lying near the equator. During 
dinner, the name of Bergaz happening to be 
pronounced distinctly by one of his accquaint- 
ances at the opposite side of the table, the old- 
est of the savans looked up from his plate, and 
asked, quickly, 

“Who owns the name of Bergaz!” 

“Ty do. ” 

“Curious enough,” said the savant, “you bear 
the same name as a god of Madagascar.” 

“Have they a god.called Bergaz?” asked 
Louis, smilingly. 

“Yes. And if you like, after dinner, I will 
show you an article on the subject, which I 
published in an English scientific journal.” 

Louis thanked him; aud afterward read as 
fol-ows: 

“The population of Mad r consists of a 
a mixture of Africans, Arabs, and the sborigi- 
nal inhabitahts. These latter occupy the king- 
dom of the Anas, and are governed by a queen. 
The Malagasys differ widely from the Ethiopi- 
an race, both in their physical and moral char- 
acteristics. They are hospitable and humane, 
but extremely werlike, beeanse a successful 
foray furnishes them with slaves. It is a mis- 
take to believe that the Malagasys worship the 
devil, and that they have at. Tentingua a trce 
consecrated to the Evil One. . They have but 
one temple, dedicated to the god Bergas (beer, 
source, or well, in the Chaldean, and gaz, light 


jin the Malagasy tongue.) To this divinity they 


are ardently devoted, and at stated periods of- 
fer him the saerifice of a ¢ock,.as the ancient 
Greeks did to Aésqulapius. So true it is that 
the languages and superstitions of alldands and 
ages are linked together by mysterious bonds, 
which neither time nor distance can destroy.” 

“You can scarcely imagine,” said his com- 
panion, “how important these remote analogies, 
traced out by as with so much labor and fatigue, 
are to the advancement of science!” 

Bergaz bowed, and was silent. 

The cares of a busy commercial life soon 
caused him to forget both the philosopher and 
his own idol namesake. 

After the lapse of about two years, Bergaz 
set out to purchase ebony at Cape St. Maria, in 
Madagascar; but a violent tempest forced the 
vessel to stop at Simpei on the Avas coast. 
Bergaz started off to explore the interior of the 
country. There are no carnivorous wild heasts 
in Madagascar; but, there is abundance of 
game to tempt the sportsman: and Louis, with 
his gun on his shonider, followed the chase of 
partridges, quails, and pheasamts, for several 
miles, until he reached the border Of 's thick 
bamboo jungle. 

There, he large of 
prostrate before the entrance of a large hat. 
They were singing, with one accord, a mionoto- 
nous sort of a hymn, whose burden was the 
word “Bergaz!” so distinctly pronounced, that 
Louis immediately recollected the account giy- 
en him by the philosopher in Batayia. 


Impelled by very natura} cutiosity, he  step- 
ped forward, and peeped into the temple. No 
attempt had been..made to ornament its four 
walls, built of bamboo, cemented with clay; 
but, in the center of the floor stood, dma ped- 
estal, the statue of the god Berges, and Lous 
was greatly struck with his appearance“. 

"Phe idol, although far from being finished 
ot yet far superior in form and 
Workmanship to the ordinary dfvititier of ‘say- 
age nations. ‘The figure représsdted 
dressed in European costume, with a wide straw 
hat on his head, and s striped magiin cravat 
round bis neck: He was standing‘ in the atti- 


t hand was stained ‘with blood. 


}on.the living benefactor, whose wooden. semb- 
jJance he and his people worshiped as a god. 


| 


asked Bergaz pointing to the figure. 


black whiskers, under his chin sprecisely 
such as Louis had worn in 1818. The dress, 
too, resembled his own; and the cravat, marked 
in the corner, L. B., was one which he had giv- 
en Neptune the cook. In a few minutes, a pro- 
cession of natives entered the temple; they 
kindled a fire in a sort of chafing-dish; and, 
placing on it a dead cock, burnt the sacrifice 
before their god, amid loud acclamation. Ber- 
gaz, unluckily, was not. able to preserve his 
gravity during this pious ceremonial. He burst 
into a fit of laughter, and was-instantly seized 
by the offended worshipers. With shouts of 
rage they were about to sacrifice him to their 
outraged deity, when a noise of cymbals an- 
nounced the approach of the chief of the tribe. 
The high priest met him at the door, and an- 
nounced the sacrilegious conduct cf the strang- 
er. The incensed chieftain seized a Malayan 
crease, and ran to take vengeance on the of- 
fender. Bergaz turned and looked at him; 
each uttered a cry of surprise; the next mo- 
ment, the chief was embracing the feet of 
Louis. 

“Neptune, old fellow! what is all this?” 
“Bergaz 
is my god!” cried the negro, striking his breast. 
Then, to the unboinded astonishment of all 
present, the European and the chief walked off 
lovinglytogether toward the palace of the latter. 

On their way thither, Neptune rélated his 
history to his friend. The powerful Radamas, 
sovereign of Madagascar, had concluded a treaty 
of peace with his enemy Rene. The wife of 
the latter, being a woman of genius, was named 
queen of the Anas, by an edict of Radama; 
and this lady was the sister of Neptune, ex- 
cook of the Dido. 

No sooner was she seated on the throne than 
she released her brother, from his menial situa 
tion, and gave him absolute authority over the 
small province of Simpai. 

Neptane’s first act was an endeavor to mani- 
fest his gratitude, after the strange fashion of 
his people, to his protector Bengaz; and we 
may fancy how cordial was the reception, how 
warm and affectionate the welcome, bestowed 


The grateful negro loaded him with presenta, 
and sent his most skillful workmen to assiat in 
| repairing the ship. Probebly, to thia day, the 

god Bergaz may still be worshiped in Simpai; 
and the Aisculepian cock may still excite the 
wonder, and fill the 
| 

Is the Centre of the Earth a Mass of Fire? 


Ts highly interesting qpestion is now en 
gaging a large share of attention from scientific 
men. That the interior of thevearth is now a 
finid mass of fiery matter is a generally credited 


hypothesis, resulting ‘from the. reasoning re-| 


searches of “the learned in the speculative 
sciences,” and upon soch authority is taught in 
ger achools and colleges; The snbatence of this 
hypothesis is that. at. one time the matter of 
the eerth existed in.a-atate of ges, end that by 
@ chemical action in this-nebuloys mags, light 
and heat were produced sthich, causing « general 
conflagration, gave as;@, result .the mineral 
crast that compasseth our globe... crustis 
sixty miles in thickness, snd epcloses the great 
balk. of the earth-—o vast sea of java. 
mainly, hot springs, yoleanogs, and the high 
net, yet. 
coaled down to she condition: eft our globe, bat 
ia passing slowly inte, that condition; hence a 


position to the doctrine of a fiery centre. In 


view of thefact that gaseous matter in becoming 
fluid, gives out great quantities of ‘heat, it in- 
quires what’ has ‘become of the immense 
amount of heat given opt by the solidification 
of the sixty miles of crust? The granite 
rocks, it says,do not exhibit marks of fire. 
“If this earth had been once a molten mazs, 
they would be bothogeneous slag, composed 
of all the known metals and minerals, but such 
is not their compositions. There is also no pos- 
itive evidence that the water in thermal springs 
is heated by an internal fire in the earth, or 
that mines, from the same cause, become 
warmer as they increase in depth. The practi- 
cal scientific miners of Cornwall attribute the 
temperature of mines to the decomposition of 
minerals therein. The copper mines are hotter 
than the lead mines, and the former mines be- 
come cooler as the ore diminishes, although 
they may be increasing in depth: The waters of 
certain mines once hot have become cool as the 
ore diminished. and the shafts descended. 
Water flowing through the mines containing 
iron and copper pyrites must produce decompo- 
sition, and generate great heat; that is proof 
against the internal heat of the earth being the 
cause of hot water springs and heat in mines. 
And we can easily account for mines becoming 
hotter gradually as we descend by the superin- 
cumbent pressure of the atmosphere and de- 
fective cireulation, just as the a ataioephere be- 
comes cold’as the pressure diminishes on as- 
cending high elevations.” 

It is not contended, we believe, that the evi- 
dlenee_in favor of “internal fire” is of a 
positive nature, as in that case, the reasdn- 
ing would cease to be hypothetical. But the 
evidence for the affirmative is eccumulative,and 
to such a d that” ‘it has Been considered, 
by a vast majority ih the scientific World, al- 
most conclusive. To mos readers, we presume, 
the negative made out in the article noticed, 
will hardly prove strong enough to alter their’ 
opinion, though it deserves much consideration. 
Even adniitting what has‘ been alleged az the 
cause of the high temperature of springs and 
mines, it by no means follows that.to the game. 
origin may be traced the anighty stores. by 
which rivers of fire are poured ‘from ‘the bowels 
the |Of the earth And the same may be said of 
numerous other phenomena. which bear testi- 
mony to the theory.of “internal fire.” iItis 
stated in the Bibliotheca Sacra that Prof. Guy-. 
ot, of Cambridge, intends to publish an ex- 
position of the Creation of the Universe upon. 
the basis of the nebular hypothesis, embracing 
the internal fire theory as une shat can be sus 
tained. cay. % ree 

Tux credit ‘and honor ‘of ‘putting the first 
steam engine in operation upon ® railroad in 
San Francisco, is due and of right ana 
we Hereby record it in favor ‘of Joka China 


man. The progressive,*go-ghead Yankees have 
been outstripped in this enterprise, and while 


San Francisco, a native-of the Flowery King: 
dom has stepped , in; and, borne off the prise, 
The engine alluded to is the one constracted.et 
,jexhibition, and in operation. the express 
building, cornet of @aliforsia and M 
stresta, where the ‘ballder is in ‘ind 

ready to show the outside barbarians the pro- 
duct of his genias, to explain the 


of the steam for the ol 


period must arrive-—if the sup. will | 
cane to give light, aud when..it will become a 


a.steam engine, anch as smoke stack, escape 
pampe, steam gauge bell; 


valves, 


platform, &c.; in fact there seems to be 
nothing that hss'been omitted in its construc- 
tion to make it a perfect model. There is one 
lumber or wood car attached to the engine, ip | 
which ‘the owner carries his tools, oil, &c., ke. 

The whole is placed upon a track that is laid 
breast high, from one extremity of the room to 
the other—a distance of about sixty feet— 
along which the minigtnre engine is made to fly 
with rapid speed from end to end, by reversing 
the wheels. The shrill whistle, snort and blow 
of the engine, ‘and the noise when in motion, 
are an exact imitation of a large engine, bat of 
course of mach less force and power. The 
whole weighs about 250 pounds when the boil- 
er and reservoir are full. 

Steam is gederated by burning alcohul under- 
neath the boiler. Upon either side of the en- 
gine is conspicuously engraved the name of the 
model, which John has designated “Sam,” in 
commemoration of the country from which he 
derived his ideas of steam power. He speaks 
very good English, and from him we learned 
that be has devoted eight months to its con- 
struction, and has made every portion of it 
himself, at a cost of $1,1000. He commenced 
before he-ever eaw a locemotive, but got his’ 
first ideas of steam operations while working st 
Benicia for the P, M. S; 8, Company, and was 
aided in .perfeeting his machine by the intro- 
duetion of the engines upon the roai at Sacra- 
mento. He is now exhibiting it to get money 
to buy tools, so that he can build one of two 
horse power, which he aas already commenced, 
‘and which he intends to take to China. Who 
can say that this may not be the initiative of : 
the introduction of railroads into the Celestial 
Empire?—[Alta, 

An Execation at Rome, 

Rome, May 7, 1855.—On the Ist of this 
month, as I was strolling in the Corso, the prin- 
cipal street in Rome, I saw several persons 
gathered. around a notice posted up in menv- 
seript on 8 wall. at the entrance into a erogs 
street. I joined them, and read, to my surprise, 
that.a men who had killed another, for malice 
aforethought would be executed the next morn 
ing at eight o'clock in the Piazza d’Cachi.. 


The Piazza d’Cachi is a mile and a half from . 


the Piazza del. Popolo, pear which I am dom- 
iciled, _ The Temple.of Vests is neat it on one 
side, apd the arch of Janos Quadrifrons a lit- 
tle farther off on the other. I started at. a 
quarter past seven, to give myself time.to reach 


Corso to the, Piasta Colonne passed. the eol- 
wma of Antonine, then to the _Pantheon,,and, 
threading those blind and devious Reman 
streets, alike destitate of al uniformity or di- 
rection and design, with which visitors to Rome 


fo the: place;.of exepution, to which the same 
line of humen beings continued anbroken.. .] 
followed... it and .so0n . reached. the Piaszs 
Cuchi. It waseurrounded by soldiers and gem 
darmes;, could not enter it. But.there 
was agate close by opening into a court, and, 
mounting one of the stones posts, I had a.xiew 


{NUMBER 


ewe confessors and two ministers of the law. 
The former-soon left him, and ander the direec- 


his face; the two boards were closed around his 
neck; the axe, or more properly the loaded 
knife, fell with,s noise like that of the falling 
weight of a pile-driver; and the head, instantly 
severed from the body, rolled away from it 
Que of the executiooers, seizing the body by the 
feet, drew it back from the guillotine, and the 
other, taking the head in his hands, carried it 
round the platform and exhibited it to the 
crowd of spectators. Every drop of blood 
seemed to have rushed out as the great vessels 
of the. neck were cut asunder, and the head was 
white and coloriess as marble. The profound- 
est silence reigned throughout the solemn 
scene. I did not hear a word spoken except 
by the officers in charge of the soldiery, and 
then only to give from time to time some brief 
command. Above all it was most honorable to 
the Roman women that among the thousands 
assembled around that place of execution not a 
single female wna to be found. 

I had never seen a guillotine before, aad I 
was certainly strongly impressed with the mer- 
ciful character of this mode of execution. 
There was no struggle, no convulsion, no effort 
Of nature to-maintain its hold upon life. There 
| cannet be 8 greater contrast than there is be- 
tween thia aad’ the mode adopted with ns— 
hanging by the neck—in which the conflict 
with death is often greatly prolonged, to the 
torture of the sufferer and the horror of the 
spectators.—[N. Y. Post. 

Tue Arwosruere in tHe or Uram 
anp Ca.upornia.— Mr. W. J. Weyth, the old 
mountain-trader, states the following fact toach 
ing the aridity,of the sir in these elevated re. 


gogs.. “The drynens of the atmosphere was so 


greet on one of; the branches of Powder River 
in August 1832, that I could not discharge one 
barrel of my double percussion gun, without 
causing the othes to explode from the slightly 
increased heat. One man was wounded in this 
obliged. to digcuatinue the:practice of plesing 


_ | ately, wanted for use. 


Lientenant Whipple of the United States 
Bougdary Survey under date of October 19th, 
1849, states that near the banks of the Golor- 
ado and Gila ‘‘the horn, encasing the reading 
lena of my micrometer of the zeuith spetor, 
snapped .and flew from my fingers in, three 
pieces, owing. to the excessive dryness of the 
atmosphere, All the wooden boxes in which 
the instrumeuta were packed are being destroy- 
ed... The nicely seasoned and well finished-eases 
of| the Engliah instruments made many years 
since, have shrnnk ao, from the aridity of the 
air, as not to admit the original contents.” 


some four.féet above 


and | rising some. twelve feet above the platform,and 
united at the:top by knife, in 
wooden frame, heavily loaded, rupping jn 


groare, between two, uprights and drawa up,ta 


dogming » circle when closed, sa | 
pthe.neck ofthe convict, Thess constite, | ' 

ted for the scene. 


six inches. in diamngter, end: has 
fixtures and parapherpalia for perfent outfit 


the 


the, growed, with,» hand-rail. round .two 
ontgomery | posts, of rough. wood, about three fest spart, 


tion'of the latter he was made to lie déwn on — 


HAGEL TRY | | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
parts of Utah and Califoraia, the 
slepa erack open and begin to bleed, 
some of these Colorado streams | 
bering springs present the very sing- | ‘ 
mena: of not quenching the thirst of | 
| This is atated in the work 7 
8. Boundary Commission- | 
aust be owing to the presence of sol- | ’ 
alumni. or silicie, or probablya ff 
ids. — 
salt of: thege metalloids—Monterey 
| 
acervil Jan... 34, 1853. We, the 
walled to try the.case, give ver; | 
be jury 4 
a 


“THE WESTERN “STANDARD. 


While the crew were ehgaged in getting the 


of the Bark Julia Anne, on the 


thes 


THE WESTERN STANDAR 


Stains dade ies die woke ashore, Mr. On the second mate, | region.’ The supply train arrived on the 17th 
D, for good to them that walk uprightly, | mayloom up for awhile, and be bright taining Ga Nov., all in good and spirits, There 
Is published every Saturday. rious and suggestive of pleasant . of cold weather, with 


there were from 
Jo this afesbow groond at 


‘from date Deb 22 and 31, we 

e|learn that Geo. Bx Wallace had organ- 
4zed the High Priestdt'that place. “Dee. 80, 

o'clock p. m., after a severe and protracted 


= 


P 


life 


ar 


3 jliness, RresidentJobn Calvin L, Smith departed 
et ‘tos ater Tram of probetion, and his spirit from 


extensively sad bonrly if ite earthly bonds-~News. 


Seow the Ist of Nov., 1855, to the 
Binds 


18th of Jan, 1886, and 18 days, 
which arrived here on the moening Judge Phelps of the News, 

We heard some ceeuibe ago that it was ex- 


ty thirteen 
omi-| where he BAYS, “says, “Surely the “Lofd God will ; io there had fallen at Fillmore Cit y snows, 


the ait of Hotel Hotel | nothing, except he revealeth his secret unto his | ing over poor, fallen as see from Great Salt Lake making a total depth ove! over the ground of two 
Prophets,” have beeri vert. | deeds at present vet forth.” pected company of preve Feet eight i inches. ‘This speaks well for irriga- 
fied by the Latter-Day Sgints in this instance.| around them.in sgciety for a deliverange from | Start from that country for this port, ia Angust gud, ihe sey the coming seasop. 
Ae Many-of ‘the people betieving by reason of | these At Seknowledged™fact ‘shint | ‘September, under of 3 Be | ofthe and the Por yas 
ont or tw6 thé Biders; and we verf'n upon tte destriiotion of one case, says the News on the docket of the 


'they dite on and that the present “Or 


ganizations appear to be insufficient to suppress 
them. The prospects politically speaking, are 


thelr ‘past experieticd” that the ‘words of the 
apostles and prophets, so often repeated, would 


P. by the grasshoppers, a spirit of contentment and 
| be fulfilled, obeyed the counsel given, and did 
| 


fear they were passengers On board the Julia. 
‘cheerfulness pervades to a remarkable extent 


Anne. .The passengers who escaped were at 


Supreme Court, during its session in Fillmore 
City, and that being shortly disposed of the 


when the sailed, the people. Court adjourned for want of business. Who 
all in their power to provide for such an ex-|more dafk and dismal, with less hape of them Tas MS de daeed 
| | igence; while others, hardly realizing ‘in the we thin: they have been since the revo- A of Cap- y A MODEL LEGISLATURE. ed the would not lixe vo be e judg eS in Utah, where 
; | midst of the plenty and fertility which surronnd-\Jution, ..Disunion and anarchy are now .as bis were at the time of of islative litigation going on and few 
ik led them that this would ever be the case, were | mineut characteristics as their antipodes onght striking: forty mil and or from. any any reefs. Sth of Jan. after ious session Of forty | committed?. The few lawyers that have 


“SATURDAY, M ARCH 15. days, during which muels important, business 


was transacted, that is well calculated to have 
a beneficial influence on the progress and dev- 
elopement of the Territory. 

Union and harmony eminently characterized 


A sharp look out was kept, as the Captain was 
fearful of the reefs which were but imperfectly 
describéd in the charts. She struck on the 
reefs between eight and nine o’clock p. m. 

The Captain, on her first striking, rushed on 


not as yet taker warning and turned their at- 
tention to some other votation by which they 
may obtain a livelihood, had better do so -with- 
out delay, to prevent their coming to poverty; 
for they,cannot live by their profession in this 


It is that. great and growing 
people; our territories extend from sea to sea; 
and already.our adventurous and hardy pio-|. 
neers, desirous to extend the srea of freedom 


more careless and dilatory about giving heed 
to the warnings which their subsequent ex- 
perience has proved to have been so reliable. 
For such persons it ig evident that something 
of this kind was needed, to enforce upon them 


| A fow Truths about Starvation in Utab 


By reference to the » Utaly ‘news contained in 


4 


™ 

= 

> 


our columns this number, Gar readers will see 
that the Latter-Day Saints in the mountains 
still live, and, notwithstanding all the prognos- 
tications to the eontrary, are still determined 
to remain and give to the world another evi- 
dence that they have all faith in the God they 
worship and in ‘the principles they have em- 
braced. A more powerfal testimony could not 
be borne of perfect and unflinching reliance in 
any belief and doctrine, than the one borne at 
the present time by that people in their actions. 

From all quarters the cry has resoanded that 
the Mormons would have to leave Utah, or 
they would unavoidably be starved. Editors 
have chuckled with ill concealed glee over the 
terrible fate that awaited the Mormons. An 
enemy had been found at last who could in- 
troduce confusion and dismay into their ranks, 
and before whose assaults their hitherto united 
bands must disperse or perish: Many have not 
hesitated to assert that it was a direct manifes- 
tation of the displeasure ofthe ‘Almighty on 
the course they have pursnéd—¢hat their sins 
and “blasphemies” had ¢ome “up before the 
Lord and he was determined ‘to panish them. 
Others, more philantropic, have conjured them 
to make their eseape as speedily as possible 
from so imminent a danger, and take refoge in 
a land where plenty reigned, and where all the 
necessaries of- obtained in abun- 
dance. 

The people ta have paid but 
little attention to all these cries; they have 
seeemed to be insensible t6 ‘the danger of their 
situation, or, if not insensible, 80 completely in- 
fataated as not to make’ the ‘effort to slightest 
escape. It is neither insensibility to their dan- 
ger nor infatuation that lias caused them to re- 
main so apparently indifferent. They have 
been keenly alive to all the difficulties of their 
situation, mach more so than those who have 


the necessity of being provident and obedient 
to the counsel of those, whom the Lord had 
set as watchmen over His. people to warn them 
of impending danger. And, we feel confident, 
that the lesson will not be lost upon the people. 

Some writers in their ignorance of Mormon- 
ism and the Mormons, and their ties of affili- 
ation, have vainly supposed that the scarcity 
of food, with the severe and unrelenting winter 
in Utah, would be the means of disbanding the 
Mormons and breaking up the power exercised 
by their leaders—when if they had really un- 
derstood the case, as they might have under- 
stood it, had they properly investigated for 


themselves, they would have perceived that, in-. 
| stead of the confidence of the people being des- 


troyed, this very scarcity would have a direct 
tendency to increase it, and to bind them more 
closely together. When people behold the ful- 
filment of predictions which were uttered years 
ago, under circumstances naturally calculated 
to inspire men with idéas of continued pros- 
perity and plenty rather than scarcity and want, 
and when it is remembered that these are only 
a few instances of this power out of innumerable 
similar Ones that have been constantly manifes- 
ted from the rise of the people up -to the pre- 
sent, what other effect can it have, than to bind 
them more firmly together and to increase their 
coufidence in the men who utter them? 


If abundance and plenty, with encourage- 
ment to indulge in improvident habits, had been 
the burden of their predictions, and the result 
had been penury and entire destitution of the 
necessary food to support life, then the opinion 
might with more propriety be ventured, that 
the consequences would be the disbanding of the 
Mormons. But, as we have said, this has not 
been the case. 


hard times or persecution on the Mormon peo- 
ple; we have seen it too often tried to have any 


~ For ourselves, we do aot dread the effect of 


and to fulfil our ‘manifest destiny,” are cast- 
ing longing eyes to the westward and south- 
ward. That spirit of tireless and unceaseless 
energy which impelled them to surmount the 
Blue Ridge. and, Alleghanies, and not to rest 
satisfied until the summits of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Sierra Nevada were attained, and 
the blue and placid waters of the Pacific in full 
view, is still alive and active, and as eager to 
push forward and visit unexplored regions, as 
when the beautiful and majestic Father of 
Waters was but known through some trader’s 
legend. 

But we mast not let these things deceive us, 
or. blind us to the situation of affairs as they 
really are in our midst. The rapid extension 
and development of our territory may by its 
glitter, if not guarded against, lul] us into a 
feeling of security that will cause us to let 
many dangerous evils pass unnoticed. Their 
increase. has been so gradual that many have 
become familiarized to them; and it is only up- 
on reflection that they can realize the extent 
to which they have gone. All men, however, 
who have carefully studied the signs of the 
times, can bear testimony to this evident dete- 
rioration in morality and good order. 

Our law makers and executive would do well 
to profit a little, by Utah’s example. Although, 
in the exaggerated and highly colored report 
of a correspondent of one of the city papers, 

“many of the poorer classes are enduring. the 
severest tortures of poverty and want,” yet, in 
the midst of these reported scenes of destitut- 
ion, we hear of no theft, no crime or murder 
—the barriers erected there for the protection 


of life and ty, have thas far proved a suffi- 
cient safeguard for all. And chp are told 
that this very people, who aré now giving so 
sublime an exhibition of devotion and.constancy, 
are guilty of every excess and wrong that they 
think will further their ends. How inconsis- 
paaek and how difficult to- reconcile such re- 


deck, but before he could reach it the ship was 
completely fast on the reef. Immediately a 
scene of indescribable confasion followed, the 
steerage passengers rushed into the cabin— 
mothers, holding their undressed. children in 
their arms, as they snatclied them from their 
slumbers—screaming and lamenting, when their 
fears were in some measure allayed by a sailor 
who came to the cabin for a light, and who 
told them that, although the ship would be lost, 
their lives would be saved, as they were close 
to the reef. By the aid of the spanker boom and 
expert. swimming of one of the sailors, a rope 
was carried ashore aud fastened t6 one of the 
rocks. 


Numbers, through the urgent persuasions of 


the Captain, succeeded in reaching the rocks 
by this means, but most of the ladies would 
not yenture. 


covered by the second mate, Mr. Owens, and 


two of the sailors, throwing themselves over- 


board to secure It, 
The Captain, finding that no more of the 
would venture on the rope to land, 
left the vessel, leaving nineteen. passengers on 
the ship—parents and children, who preferred 
death sooner than separation from each other. 
One poor woman refused to escape from the 
ship by means of the rope, as she could not car- 
ry children with her; at the same time her 
husband, finding his persuasions of no avail, 
left her and his children. She and-her child- 
rén, however, were saved, with one exception, 
when the ship separated. 


The rope, after the Captain escaped by it, | 


broke, and it was found impossible to reach the 
ship te reeve another, until the vessel began to 
break up.. When she broke in two'all hopes 
of their safety were abandoned, but wnexpect- 
edly, and it would seem miraculously, thépoop 


In the meantime their only re- 
maining boat was washed away, (the other had 
been swept away previously,) and was only re- 


all their proceedings; and, instead of the Leg- 
islature of Utah spending the short time allot- 
ted them. by the Organic Act for their session, 
in idle discussion and party strife, one contriv- 
ing to obtain an advantage over another, they 
were sedulously employed in transacting the 
business devolving upon them, and in doing all 
in their power in securing to their constituents 
all the blessings of a free, enlightened and well 
administered form of government, with a code 
of laws simple, clearly defined and applicable to 
their situation. 

A few memorials to Congress were drafted; 
“but as they are seldom, or never, heard from 
after their adoption by the Assembly, the spirit 
for memorializing was not very enthusiastic, 


a few be forwarded to Washington, as such a 
course would at least give our honorable sena- 
tors and representatives & knowledge of som. 

of our views and just demands, agd an Spy. 


tunity for action thereon, 
“The reported list inchndes'a‘ Memorial for 


an appropriation of $50,000 to defray Térri- 
torial expenditares upon the State Hoase and 
to further prosecute the work thereon, for an 
appropriation of $200,000 for the purpose of 
making road from Bridger’s ‘Pass’ in the 
Rocky Mountains toCalifornia, for $11,318 to 
defray the expense incurred by Utah in deter- 
mining certain points in her boundaries, for right 
of way for a telegraph from Missouri river to 
California, for grant of landsand for the’ estab- 
lishment of a daily mail from ths Busters States 
to California.” 
NRW DAILY EXPRESS ROUTE. 


been held in Fillmore and Great. Salt Lake 
Cities, “for the purpose of taking inito consider 
ation the propriety of establishing a daily ex- 
press and passenger communication Between the 
Western States and Oalifornia, or; more ex- 


still justice and courtesy seemed to require that 


Larcg and enthusiestic Mass Meetings have 


Territory, as all very well know. 
Kansas 


By the arrival of the Golden Gate yesterday, 
we have more recent news about the Kansas 
troubles. Affairs there are assuming a truly 
formidable aspect, and the idea is seriously en- 
tertained in some quarters that a collision »e- 
tween the Free State men and the Federal 
authorities is inevitable. Gen. Lane’s letter, 
which will be found in another column, is an 
index of the spirit which is prevalent among 
the Free State men. Calls are made on all 
the friends of that movement to enroll them- 
selves, elect their officers, and be ready at a 
moment’s warning, armed and equipped. A 
request is also made for artillery to be sent on 
without delay. 

Other letters received at Washington state 
that the Free State men are making extensive 
ewer for a desperate fight, and are for- 
tifying ‘themselves at every point. Munitions 
of war and men are continually arriving from 
the Free States. 

Shannon has left for Kansas—his appdint- 
ment as Governor having been confirmed by 
the Senate—clothed with full power and author- 
ity to execute and carry out all the laws of the 
Territory; aad also with in tions to the 
troops stationed at Fort LeaV¥enworth to hold 
themselves in readiness for any emergency: 

Large sums of money are also being contrib- 
uted by Southern men 
South to send there. 

Both parties are determined to carry their 
point; and unless there is an alteration (an 
event that at present seems quite unlikely) in 
the prevailing sentiment, civil war must be the 
result; and it once commenced, who can tell 
the 


‘The Republican Association of Washington 


advised them to retreat, and who only knew by 
hearsay of their sitgation; but they have been 
supported thus far, and will be no doubt 
throughout the remainder of the season until 
another harvest, by the principle of unbounded 
reliance on the Almighty which has ever been 
their support in all the troubles and privations 
they have had to’ pass through onaecount of 
their religion, and. which has been’a peculiar 
and distinctive featore in their teachings. This 
faith and confidence, however, in the Almighty 
has not caused them to rest supinely inactive, 
expecting to have everything furtiished thém in- 
dependent of their own exertions, They be 
lieve that works’ and‘ faith gw together, and. 
they have acted up'to ‘their belief by ‘doing all 
in their power to provide themsébves with food ; 
and the Lord has so far ‘bidesed their efforts, 
as we learn frou ‘the’ Newsdnd private .ad- 
vices, that it is quite (likely there willbe a suf- 
cient amount: of provisions; ased:: with ces, through ifferen 


"The situation of the ‘people ‘at’ the present | The Mormon Elders ‘have solemnly 'dectited 
time is infinitely superior “to their situation in unto the people for years that trouble, perplex: 
the wiuters of “4 and'48; ‘Whe they had no ity and distress were at the threshold of the ‘ns: 
provisions only‘ whit they their | tions: ’ These things may tarry, but they will 
wagons from the frontiers of Iowa aiid Mis- 
souri; and instead Of the Nocks of cattle, will be ‘thord terribly felt, ‘than’ 
sheep, goats ‘whith’ ‘they ‘have, their were the people ¢ 
duimals at that time but few, aind 80 poor have been profase with 
| doleace for the“ poor deluded’ Morméns;”: | | 
they heve'deetred “that the impostare might be 
broken ep!’ of ‘them ‘have, no doubt: 
| well menting ‘snd dintcere; bat we 
ns. thelr pity for ata 
Of} oat place. "Phey bettér’ exanithe’ their | 
| own ‘postion, if ‘they 


| tendediy, between Europe and @hina?”’ 
Speeches were madé, resolutions read, and a 
determination evinced’ to carry the project 
through. Before adjourning, s committee was’ 
‘appointed to draft resotations to be presented 
at the next meeting. 8 
The meeting adjourned to meet at the same 
place on Saturday Peb.-2nd, at I p. m. 
The News in alluding to the subject; says: 
“Tt is proper to note, in passing, that, judging 
from the present spirit and movements of the péapl¢, 


esa the powers at, Washington more 
the first week. Afterwards they canght turtle rapid: strides of internal Prom 


that resorted to the island during certain bea- salt 

sons of thé-year; and their fire was obtained in 

the P if ‘Isl hi by bit awe} 400} bas 

care was to rept Situated ‘nearly 


the. 
make ‘het ‘sufficiently ‘seaworthy to earty Wome 
way between San in. Cal, and 


the southern settlements of Utah, ‘it will he 
help? Give the. boat! was! 
welcome and heartgladdening for ‘the 


toil tra nt 
tothe séa. ‘These ten days were spent 
Captiin and nine men’ embarked,” tnd; af- inhabit | 
ter rewftig four days and nights, succeetiedyin portion Of the route! 
reaching Bolabolé, oue'of ‘the Society | the 16th of 
The sthochet Packer wed the brethren th that 
be commanication from, our The - ‘also, when. 
‘| of their sitention, sent one of their :bowts:to | thas locality. - 
their assistance: ‘They were frst takew to Ku |, 


fear that it’ will result in their annihilation. They | Ports. 
have always emerged from such difficulties and 
trials stronger and more united, than they were 
when they had them to encounter. Prosperity 
and uninterrupted success, ‘with their effects, 
are ‘the things we dread, as the whole his- | P* 
tory of our race attest their direfal influences 
when not guarded against. — 

We donot think, however,that the Mormons 
will be the only people that will see hard times; 
neither do We 'to be anierstood, when we 
say that the experience the Latter-Day Saints 
are now gaining is invaluable, and reatly neces- 
sary ‘prepare’ ‘for ‘scenes yet in the fu- 
tire, that’ ‘we think ‘they ‘tre the only people 
whd need: for the tittie 1s come 
that judgment mast begin at the house of (fod). 
and the present ‘state Of ta but 
the type’abd harbingér of what Will yet! be wit | 
nessed, attended with more serious nen- 


on wifich the passengers were clinging, ‘was 
thrown high’on the rocks, while the waged 
taining the cargo sunk. 

In the morning land was discovered, ond the 
women and children were taken there’ in the 
course of the afternoon; the remainder had to 
pass another night on the reef. They succeedeti 
in obtaining some damaged provisions from the 
wreck, and procured water on thé island to} 
which they removed, by-digging, -They also 
caugbt: shellfish, and subsisted.on. thems for 


is making strenuous efforts to establish societies 
in every city, town and village throughout the 
Union, with a design “to rally the people, in 
spire them with confidence and enthusaism, and 
furnish the information necessary to expose and 
fairly. meet the sophistry of pro-slavery dems- 
gogues, making the issue slavery or freedom in 
the Presidential campaign.” Their idea is to 
scatter, as widely as. possible, speeches @ the . 
subject; and they have already 
000 copies in English, and 20,000 in German, 
of the speeches and writings of Messrs. Seward, 
Hale and others. 

 Wevehall look. with considerable interest for 
further: developments, as we think an impor 
tent) crisis is approaching, and eventa are now 
Sranspiring that will withoat doubt, have grept 
inflaence ou the permanency of our institutiona 
No frieud of. the Union can look unmeyed, on 
the present antagonistic and uocompropuising 
of the different parties. _. 


gay again that we do not dread the ef- 

sect of e present hard times in Utah; they 
can but.do good. Some who may not. have 
faith and confidence in the cause 
ew have-espoused to endure the privations 
ntly, may’ the loss. of such ones, how- 
ever, can not be felt. The wise “admonitions 
aad counsels of those . ‘holding the priesthood 
w unt ine stalks thro the 
despite Utah, like Joseph of old, who} 
~~ ‘east oat from among his brethren, may 
| have 4 little.corn:to spare for her.ckler sisters. 


sae Tux | ected rain has at length 


arrived, overalls and umbrellaé are again 
dential’ rainiiig ‘About 6 o”- 
clock yesterday marning,and poured down stead- | 
ily until about 2 M,, when it subsided. The 
dark and heavily: laden clouds that overshedow 
ns, however, would spew to hetoken @ continn- 
ation of the choice and much needed blessing. 


From the Washington correspondence 
of the New York Herald, we learn that resota- 
tions hevé been pasted by the Territorial Leg- 
islatara Of New México; and presented through 
Mr. Cushing’ tothe’ President, asking for the 
temoval ‘of the “Hon.” Perry E. Brochus, one 
be | of the United Btates Judges for said Territory: 


= 


Recovery Mies Clive fram 


F giving an interesting account of the resoue of a young 
Artieritan girl from slevish captivity among the 
Yuma Indians, from which we: take the following 
cred | Boys and four girls,) emigmited for California 
While egoamped wbout one 
the meuth of the 
19th of March, 1861, they were at- 
Mohave ait’ bat one boy 
Mohs The bey in 


| 
letter; and sitll take pléasure' in supplying that 


not néed “sympathy did comimiserstion’| pretty-tittle town from ‘the world by provided “for the: the | 

bright with altho tight we cad) and bope alse | MOviding them Products: of wann arrived arder they 


expect to see things grow worse 


whole sad aifuis, secrned tobe: to cave the lives| Yo 


whieh ‘they way get the etrasional visit of an paw 


| 
ifferen’ ‘the Deseret News, | murder and bloodshed bin the papers | - 
Thee ot | have, ‘api the hind, without! parallel 
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the changes incident tb the ‘whit 
| that ‘has’ beew of bpnefit to them; | was 
‘ 


of 


. 


® ‘This morning br. David M. Stuart and myself ar- 


’ obtaining places to preach in, as we speak in Court 


’ me, and my cause before men, now I am ashamed of 


THE. TAD 


the Yuma Indians bad offered to 
prisoners for beads, blankets, haar 
ing of it, and desiring to dstertain if there was 
the report, sent’ out runners to 
ifferent: tribes, offering heavy ransom ‘for their 
covery. These efforts restilted in the rescae’éf one of 
the girls—the other ing 


When brought in 
of the Yuma-Mohave Iediapa; and of a white man 
approachinz, threw herself prostrate on the sand, and 
would not rise until suitable female garments were 
brought her. She has almost entirely forgotten her 
native tongte, being only able to speak. two or three 
words. Being asked in the Indian language her 
name, she replied, ‘‘ Olive Oatman;’' is tatooed on the 
chin, and bears the marks of bard slavery, Her arms, 
wrists, anJ hands are largely developed: Was a slave 
for two years with the Mobaves, whe sold her to the 
Yumas. The hair of the young lady being of « light 
golden color, the Indians colored it black—-using 4 dye 
made from the bark of the Meskeet, tree. She.was 
eleven years old when takem prisoner, which will 
make her sixteen now, though she is more fully de- 
veloped than many girls of twenty. 

The brother that escaped is said to be living at the 
Monte,.about twelve or fourteen miles ‘from’ Los 
Angeles. 


Currespondence. 


~ 


Satmon Faris, Feb. 29th, 1856. 
Br. Caxwon: 


rived at this place, and were cordially welcomed by 
the generous and hospitable proprictor of the Ameri- 
can Hotel, br. Thos. Orr, and his agreeable and warm 
hearted family whose kindness we are enabled to ap- 
preciate as none can but those who like ourselves 
have no abiding place or home, and have been tray- 
eling for weeks and months among strangers, with- 
out purse or scrip, and with scarcely a single friend 
to whose hospitality we could deel we were truly 
weloome, Here we found a pleasant retreat from the 
toils, trials, and anxieties inseperably connected with 
the life of an itinerant Mormon Elder; and for the 
fire time had the pleasure of perusing the first number 
of the ‘‘Western Standard,’’ the issue of which we 
have waited with so much anxiety. We hail with 
delight the rearing of this new standard of the Great 
King on the Pacific Coast,around which may rally all 
the faithful soldiers of the cross, the armies of the 
God of Israel; and may it continue to wave triumph- 
antly until Truth is victorious, and its enemies con- 
founded and abashed are put to silence, and exposed 
to the just scorn of all honest hearted lovers of 
Truth. 

Perhaps a brief account of our travels may not be 
entirely uninteresting to some of your readers, and I 
subjoin the following to be disposed of as your wis- 
dom shall direct. 

Since we left Sacramento, the 27th of last Novem- 
ber, we have visited upwards of forty town#, includ- 
ing the County seats of Amador, E] Dorado and 
Placer counties, at which places through the courtesy 
of some of the officials, we obtained the use of the 
Court Houses. We have had but little difficulty in 


Houses, Theatres, Temperance Halls, Churches, Ball 
roomsand Bar rooms. We find the people generally 
very willing to hear as, which after they do once,they 
frequently invite us to stay and speak tot hem again, 
and we have preached as often as five times in one 
place. The miners are generally speaking, an in- 
tellectual, independent, and generous hearted set of 
men, who are accustomed to think as well as act for 
themselves, but who care very little about any re- 
ligious faith. They however listen to “us with at- 
tention and respect, with but few exceptions, and we 
dvaw larger audiences than do the ministers of any 
other church. The most of them know but very lit- 
tle about the true principles of Mormonism, and are 
surprised when they hear us teach the principles of 
the gospel of Christ. Many of them will examine 
our books to see if we have not a new and different 
Bible, and when they can find no other objection, they 
will say, that we do not really believe the principles 
we teach here, and that we only advance them asa 
bait to induce them to swallow the ‘‘ridiculous and 
blasp hemous features of Mormonism.’’ 
We have of.course not been without trials and 
some opposition, but hitherto personal violence ‘has 
been withheld, and we have found all the promises 
of God verified, for we have not gone hungry, nor 
have we been once without lodging, although our 
way has sometimes appeared very dark; but we have 
great reason to be grateful to our Heavenly Father 
for softening the hearts of the people to provide for 
our wants, and ‘‘the darkest hour, has always been 
just before day." We have no wish, however, to 
leave a false impression on the minds of any with re- 
gard to this State, nor that Elders should imagine 
that their presence will be hailed with delight and 
enthusiasm, and that they will have nothing to do 
but ride from town to town, finding houses thrown 
open to receive them, and churches ready for them 
to preach in. It is undoubtedly in many respects a 
difficult country in which to filla mission, and te- 
quires Elders possessed of a great deal of wisdom, | 
prudence and charity. $3 
We find a great number of persons aclienitiied ton 
certain class, for whom it is difficult to find we 
propriate name. They are those who have been Mor 
mons, who wil] still to us acknowledge the princi- 
ples to be true, but are afraid to own—or perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say, they are afraid to 
live up to—their religion. For if a Latter-Day 
Saint lives up to his privileges, I do not believe he 
will ever be afraid or ashamed of his religion. For 
my part, it is my glory; my only fear is lest it should 
not be sufficiently known, and I wish all my friends 
and acquaintances to know that I am, at home or a- 
broad, in private and in public, in poverty or in 
wealth, a Mormon. There are also numbers of them 
scattered through the mines, who are too fearful even 
to make themselves known to us; and strangers both 
to ourselves apd the Treth, will receive ns into their 
houses, and associate with us, while those who ought 
to be brothers and friends are ashamed to own us. 
What must be the feelings of such sunshine saints in 
the day when Christ shall say, ‘“Ye were aghamed of 


you before my Father and his :-hely angels.’/; 
I do not see what they gain by pursuing such » 
course, for I have yet to see one of this class who has 
acquired wealth, or even a comf@rtihle home, while 
those who openly avow and act up to their principles 


honorable exceptions,some who are not ashamed of the 


name, and who repeive us with that cordial greeting, | . 


that friendly greap, which none bat the generous 


those Witt atfhere to no 
pray God oar Heavenly Father to bichs alt those who | 
show any favor to His csuse or His servante, and to 
return their kindness into: 


dredfoid. 

“We have ‘pot nor 
branches, but we have the 
that we are doing some good, and that ‘God is Diess- 


ing our humble effurts to build up His kingdow. 
our 


Several have confessed to us that they 
message, and that they intended to hold to the 
truth; but it requires a great degree of moral courage 
to vome out opestty add boldly naw; and go down to 
tie Of “T send you 

fact, not becatse if Mamythigg 
as an evidence that God is. in some & 

our labors. | 

On the 17th of January, We ‘were 
brother arid sister Goodwin, residing at ‘Coloma, to 
administerto their little girl about five years eld, 
who was very sick.. ‘We went up to the house, and 
inp, and fearful st was about ta D. M. 
Stuart, Johti and on her, 
and in the mame of Jesus Chtist. rébuked the disease 
—the child immediately arose from her mother's lap, 
commenved to play, and soon asked for something to 
eat, nor has slie been sick since. i 

A general spirit of gathering seems to prevail, and 
we find many who regret that they ever left the Val- 
ley, and.most of them intend t6 return either to San 
Bernardino or Salt Lake as soon as possible. 

You speak in your first number of. 
scattering members into branches. This is a ja 
difficult matter, and in most cases 
able; for the few who would unite and forms french, 
are separated so widely from, each other, and by 
such rugged country, that it would be almost ‘im pos- 
sible for them to meet together. Urider these cir- 
cumstances we Concluded the best counsel we could 
give them, was, to gather to the body of the Church 
as fast as practicable, which duty we urge upom them 
whenever we find them. 

There are many honest hearted men and inquir- 
ing minds fn this State, and we believe there is a 
good work to bedone here yet, if the right kind of men 
are sent out. We have taken considerable trouble 
to ascertain all the information we could, respecting 
the best manner of spreading the gospel in this State, 
and we believe the only way in which the work can 
be established here, is by dividing the State into 
Circuifa, somewhat after the plan adopted by the 
Methodists, and heaving men full of the Spirit of 
Truth and an ardent’ desire for the salvation of their 
fellow men, stationed at these various puints,to work 
and support themselves, and preach at stated times 
on Sabbaths and in the evenings. It sould certainly 
bea self denying and arduous undertaking, but I be- 
lieve those who would engage in the work in the 
spirit of meeckness and love, with a determination 
not to be discouraged,and a firm reliance on the over- 
ruling providence of our Heavenly Father, would fi- 
nally reap the reward of their labors, and return, 
bringing their sheaves with them. 

I think it would not be a very difficult matter for 
energetic, faithful men to find employment which 
would enable them to support themselves, although 
it might be of an humble nature. 

Notwithstanding the flattering and exaggerated re- 
ports of newspapers, &c., the mines are becoming 
poorer and poorer every pay and thousands of the 

iners in various portions of the State can scarcely 
make a living. There afe many men who will never 
be able to return to their homes; and we meet with 
hundreds of men, who at home were useful members 
of society, who have given up the hope of ever being 
able to return, and have yielded to the recklessness 
of ruin and despair; and we honestly believe that in 
five years there will be more destitution and poverty 
in the mines than in any other part of the Union. 
But some men will not believe our testimony,nothing 
but actual knowledge will satisfy them. Let sach 
come and learn by experience. . 

We shall feel it a privilege to do all in our power 
to assist you in your endeavors to advance the in- 
terests of Truth; and be assured you will receive our 
hearty co-operation in your efforts to sustain your 
present position, by obtaining you as many subecrib- 
ers as we can. 

Thodgh bat ““Cannon’’ may you prove an ef- 
fective, invincible and powerful ‘‘Battery,'’ which the 
enemiés of the kingdom shall find it im possible to si- 
lence or captivate; and may God bless you and yours, 
fn all your efforts to advance His kingdom, supply all 
your wants, and endow you richly with the spirit of 
wisdom, so that you may be able to confoynd and gi- 
lence aj] the adversaries of Truth. 

Your humble brother in the New and Everlasting 
Covenant, 


WM. H. SHEARMAN. 


Hews from the Suteriar, 


A Chinaman was struck over the back ofthe 
head with s gun barrel, by # colored man named 
Aaron Bracy, near Auburn .on the Sth-inst., 
which resulted in death to the Chinaman. I¢ is |} 
alléged that John was attempting to rob We 
premises of the colored man. i 


Shasta last week, 1,200} 
ounces gold dust, for the firm of ‘Tacobion,& | 
Co., in one lot. aie 

weeks, it is feared will materially injare gutd-| 
ners and farmers. A great deal of seed has 


teWn. ot vd 


continent: He was to give @ coneerton Satur- 
J: “Beeler whe few days 
since sliot Joseph Powers dead, with s:ride, at 
Gilman's: near Spanish Osiap, in this/county, is 
now in jail at Coloma, swaiting his trial for 
murder. It appears they Were partners in a 
been addicted te intemperance, 

pairs of boots, which- Powers lost ow his way to 
the camp, some words ensued, and Beeler drew 
ap his rifle and shot Powers dead on the spot. 

Frox Carsox Placerville 
American publishes the following from a letter 
Valley: 

“Under date of March ist, he 
cattle in the Valley are rolling fat; the winjer 
has been favorable, bat that so much snew has 
fallen upon the mountains daring the winter, as 
to force wild animals in great numbers to the 
valleys, and that considerable depredation had 
been committed by them upon stock. It is not 
anasual to see eight or ten eayotes with more 
or leas of the larger mountain wolf, around their 
stock corrals during the night. and morning; 
and they have recently killed three calves for 
Williams; .and that last night a Oalifornia 
Lion had killed one of Jake’s mules.” 

Robbery of an. Express. 


Marysvitte, March 13th, 8 p. 

Rhodes & Whitney’s Express was robbed on 
Trinity Mountain, near Shasta, yesterday morn- 
ing, of $16,000." Five men were in company with 
the Expressman, aud the balance of the 
company were robbed of enough to swell the 
total amount to about $25,000. The Express 
Company were coming up Trinity Mountain, 
and were attacked by twelve men in disguise, 
who sprang upon the expressman out of the 
bushes, and had them all secure before they 
had any chance to offer resistance. They told 
Brastow, the Messenger, they had been on the 
watch for him, through rain and snow, for two 
or three months. Brastow replied, he would 
follow them until he got the money. The news 
arrived in Shasta last: evening, about four 
o'clock. Forty men started out in pursuit, and 
one hundred will start out today. The latest 
item of news is that Brastow and Delap were 


on the robbers trail, and men were pouring out 
from all quarters in pursuit. 


The Weather in the South.’ 


Weclip the following from the Los Angeles 
Star of the Ist inst.; it corresponds with the 
discouraging reports we hear from different sec- 
tions of the State about the great scarcity of 
rain: 

“We are still without rain, and consequently 
there is but .very little feed:on the plaing in 
this vicinity for the famishing stock. We hear 
of copious showers to the-north, east, and soath 


season for the past twenty years, and the most 
unhealthy.: . Colds and coughs have been very 
prevalent in this city for the past three months: 
The whooping cough is very severein the Monte, 
several‘ children having died this week from 
thet complaiat.” 

San Bernardino has extremely 
from the prevalent dreath; . | By late advices, 
we learn that they have had several fine show- 


vegetation, and given fresh impalse to business 
of every kind; more rain, needed to 
produce good'cropa bat. ‘An 
U. 8. Surveyors. of. the ‘diferent 
parties of U.S. Sdtveyors 
operating in this section of California are’ in 
‘tote; and. many of ‘them having ‘obtained 
new contvacts:are laying supplies for 
the prosecution ot their new work. © The 
field of the operators. lies principally :in the 
county of San Bernardino) north and south 
of the base line, and as far t&t:ag the Colo- 
rado river. Some ‘of, thesé gentlemen hive 
informed us that this couutry almost entirely 


soon comes, it will be destroyed. . Many of the 
fields of grain in. the valley are already betom- 
ing yellow from the effects of the hot sen, ;.An 
unusual number of trees have beer transplanted 
during the last few weeks and rain is. wanted 
to make then flourish Shasta ‘Republican.’ 
Frou from Dewitt > 
eays the Shasta Courier, who has just teturned | 
from Yreka, that Mr. Benjamin, White and a 
persons have heen killed by 
e River Valley. 


water and all vegetation necedshry for the sus | 
tenance of such an immense 
amount ‘of money should be expen on fown- 
shipping and sectionizing is 
beyond comprehension: be ba 
pied ay'‘an agricultural ot graithg’ cout A 
portion’ of it is represénted be fn ‘main 
éral region, and had there ‘provi 


gedlogist to have accompanied eack 


of gut véyors, thé present aiid fature 


vould possibly hare derived. some benefit, from | 


Captain Jadah, whois. stationed ‘at ‘Fort | these immense A-Star. 


Jones, has recalled his company ‘from Oregon, | 
having been told by some friendly Indians that 


tions about the head of Scotts Valley. 


Wo'have ajso mot with much kindness “On The Tot inst: there srg 


“On Tharaday one. wes 
at a squirrel, the ball wap iat 


Escxre.— The following itemis are 
taken from the Santa ‘Barbars 


years, as the best mnasician of his en the| 


of us. This winter is accounted the dryest | 


intereepted 


woollen, bat, which, served to dpaden the force 


Democrat ‘has been qmte doit for‘some weeks, | slight 


eT 


“ths! yey 

at this port on. Wednesday evening with ewes 

_A. party of. Indians,on the 19thof February, | 
came, to, the camp pp. Mill, Orepk, and, fired intp 
the camp, and. drove off .the. principal. part. of 
the stock belonging to.the,baod:of Col. Corne- | racter. 
-Therv 
Sonake river, but were compelled to return. to 
camp withoat being able to recover. their stock, 
The Indians haye also. driven off the horsea be- 
longing .to.Lieut, Jeffrys’ command, at Fort 
Henrietta. If, not soon. reinforced, Lieut. Jef- 
freys will baye.to.abondon tne,post. 

We have information also,. that a party of 
Clicitat Indians, who were taken prisoner by 
Major Haller last fall, and-by him sent to Fort 


mandant of Vancguver, on the 16th inst., at- 
tacked the house of’ Mr. Joslyn, twenty miles 
above. the. Caseades—drove. off bis stoek, and 
would have killed all. the inmates, but. for the 
interposition of the friendly Judians, who would 
aot, co-operate with. them, Mr. Joslyn and 
family have jeft their farm. 

The Times of the 19th, in speaking of the 
war south, remarks as.follows: 

We learn that the. Volunteers have all left 
the field south ;that there ere about 200 regulars 
at Fort Lane, commanded by Capts. Judah 
and Smith. The kanyon is blocked up, and 
government stores in large quantities are now 
lying on this side of the entrance. 

The number of persons known to have been 
killed by the Indians at the South, since the 
breaking out of hostilities, amounts to 128 |— 
Eighty odd buildings bave been burned, thou- 
sands of stock have been killed and driven off, 
und an immense amount of other property des- 
troyed and stwlen by the Indians! Matters are 
represented as being gloomy in the extreme at 
the South-—~and yet Geo, Wool would represent 
that there is no war! No cause for alarm!— 
That the people of Oregon have got up a pre- 
tended war to make money out of it! 


From the Crescent City Herald of the 5th 
of March, we learn there was considerable ex- 


citement afoot about the war. On the 29th 
ult., a great panic prevailed caused by an alarm 
that the Indians from the north contemplated 
a descent dpon that place. Considerable alarm 
was felt by the people of. all ‘the coast settle- 
ments, since the massacre at the mouth of 
Rogue River, reported in our issue a fortnight 
ago. 

“The people ef Rogue River Valley, it is said, 
have forwarded a petition to Gen, Wool for 
500 troops. It. becomes daily more evident, 
that with the few troops now ii the field, the 
Indians cannot be whipped. 


ARRIVAL OF THE 


STEAMER GOLDEN AGE. 


23 DAYS 9 BOCES FROM NEW YORK. 


ELEVEN DAYS. LATER FROM 
The Atlantic States. 


ONE WEEK ‘LATER“FROW EUROPE. 


AFFAIRS COMING To X'CRISIS IN KANSAS. . 
THE K. N. NATIONAL CONVENTION AT PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. »..PROGRESS OF THE PEACE NE: 
GOFIATIONS. . .DIFFICULTY BETWEEN CLAR. 
ENDON AND BUCHANAN. 


” By the Pacific Mail Steamship Oompany’s 
steamer Golden Age which arrived ‘at this port | . 


ers, which have had a revivifying influence ‘on | yesterday ‘aboat’two o’¢lock ‘p.” mi.) 13 days 


from Panama, we'hiave dates from New York 
to Feb. 20th, and from Eutope to 8¥st of Van. 


These dates are 11 days'later from New York; 
and one week later from Hurope, than ‘previous. 
ly received, She bronght 849 passengers—of 
which 117 are females'and 86 children, 
accounts FROM ‘KANSAS, 

Letters continie td be reeeived at Wash- 
ington, from Kansas;:reporting that it is the 
determination of each in wo 
carry out its purposes prompt 
collision the the Fedral Government 
ly interferes, 7 

WRENCE an... 6.— 
morning about two of the 
made an our friends’ at Faston 
"On theday of election, 
a demonstration which 
peestpone: the election until, the next 

made an attack repea ends 
returned their fire untit io when 
they retarned it with sothe effect. After. onr 

friends ';had dispersed, 
pe | Brown and other 


fir 
‘uniess we 


Feb, 1 


| 


followed, the Indiana. to} 


Vancoaver, having been liberated by the Com- cha 


hick | 
aud im 
of tas: and resolute bat | 


Pre | on the occasion. 
National Ooubcil, daring its session; 4 
general of feeling toek place amo 

those present. After considerable 
a resolution to stand on the twefth section of 
the National Platform, adopted in Jane last;at 
all hazards, was sgreed: to to with grent 
imity. 

The Coane il in. at the ntee 


CONGRESSIONAL, 
Mr. Wendell has been elected Printer to the 


House. 

Mr. Weller of California, has introduced in 
the Senate, a bill, providing for an overland 
mail from some ou. the Mississippi river 
to California, 


ONE WEEK LATER FROM. EUROPE, 


By the arrival of the Canada at Boston, we 

have one week’s later news from Europe. 
‘THE NEWS BY THE CANADA. 

The Canada encountered a continuation of 
westerly galea ‘during the. whole passage, bat 
met with no ice yngsual to the season. 

A short armistice, it is thought, will be forth-1 
with agreed upon by the Allies and Russians. 

-: The British Parliament had assembled. The 
Queen’s speech is quite, meagre, and does not 
mention American affairs, 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

The dispatches of the Russian goyernment, 
completing ahd confirming the telegraphic an- 
nouncemeut of the unconditional acceptance pf 
Austria’s propositions, were receiyed at Vienna 
on the 23rd -Jun,, and. a courier immediately 
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conveyed them to Paris and London. do country knit ....  ...... 276a6 — 
A memorandum embodying the propositions 
ot Vieuna, and sent ‘to Paris Arrewroot, Sandwich Islands a-— 
The signing of the preliminaries, prior to the | Borax | 
opening of, the conference, now only awaits the | Castor Ofl, No. 1, per gal. ieeawe 2—-a2 2B 
arrival of the Turkish Plenipotentiary. _ It ig} Cream Tartar, pure . BD 
stated that Prussia refuses to agree to the con-| rable. 
ditions exacted by ‘thé Allies preliminary to her| Magnesia:;..  ......  |..... —80a1— 
admission into the ce conferences,.and that | Oil Bergamons 
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and issued! new valedictory to the commanders Hal) Powder “> 1 
in the: Crimea. 
On the, 9th of Jan. the Russians madean ex 
pedition over the ice to attack Kertsch, but| sheet. No..10 to =, @a- 3 
ve Vivian being on the alert, they retired. Lumbder— 
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THE WESTERN’ BTANDARD. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
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A SKETCH, BY DE. WHAIAM) ELDER. 


When a man’s life is heroic, and his name has 
into history, the world wants to know 
him personally, intimately. The ‘grave and 
reverend chronicler,’ passing over his begin 
nings, presents him abruptly in his fall-grown 
greatness; men render the admiration: earned, 
bat the sympathetic emu awakened is con- 
cerned to know how he grew into bis maturity 
of excellence. This curiosity is not anjidleness 
of the fancy, but a personal interest in the facts 
that springs out of those aspirations which put 
every man upon the fulfilment of his own des 
tiny. How came this mua ‘to excel—what was 
in him—what happened..to develop it?--Some 
men are born great; some achieve 
some have greatness thrust upon them, . How 
came this man by it? © Is it within my reach 
also? and by what means? History provokes 
us with such queries as these: Biography, 
answers them. 

Doctor Elisha Keat Kane, isnot quite thirty- 
four years old, yef he has done more than cir- 

cumnavigate the globe; he has visited and tra- 
versed Iudia, Africa, Europe, South America, 
the Islands of the Pacific, and twice penetrated 
the Arctic region to the highest latitude attain- 
ed by civilized man. He has encounteréd the 
extremest perils of sea and land, in every climate 
of the globe; he has discharged in turn the seve- 
rest duties of the soldier and theseamen; at- 
tached to the United States Navy as a surgeon, 
he is, nevertheless; engaged at one time in the 
coast survey of the tropical ocean, and in a 
month or two, we find him exploring the frigid 
zone; and all the while that his personal experi- 
ences had the character of romantic adventure, 
he was pushing them in the spirit of scientific 
and philantropic enterprise. 

As a boy, his instinctive bent impelled him to 
the indulgence and enjoyment of such advent- 
ures as were best fitted to train him for the 
work before him. His collegiate studies suffered 
some postponement while his physical qualities 


mutoal, ‘bat the 


On his way to’ ‘the Gulf ‘he secared a horse 
in Kentucky, sich ass knight errant would 
have chosen for the companion and sharer of 
his adventures. Landed at Vera Cruz, he ask- 
but the officer in command had no troopers to 
spare—he must wait, or he mast accept, instead, 
a band of ruffian Mexicans, called Spy Company, 
who had tukén’ to’ the basiness of treason ‘and 
trickery for # Hvelihoed. He aceepted them, 
and went forward: Near Paebla bis troop et 
countered a body of Meticans escorting a num- 
ber of distinguished officers to Orizaba, among 
whom were Major Gegeral Gaona, Governor of 
Puebla; Maximilian, snd General 
Torejon, who commanded the. brilliant charge 
of horse at Buena Vista. The surprise was 
‘Company had the advan- 
tage of the At the first instant of the 
discovery, and before the rascals fally compre- 
hended their involvement, the Doctor shouted 
in Spanish, “Bravo! ‘the capital adventure, 
Colonel, form your line for the charge!” And 
down they went upon the enemy; Kane and his 
gallant Kentueky charger abead. Understand- 
ing the principle that sends a tallow-eandle 
through a plank, and that the momentum of a 
body is its weight multiplied by its velocity, he 
dashed through the opposing foree, and turning 
to engage after breaking their line, he found 
himself fairly surrounded, and two of the enemy 
giving him their special attention. One of 
these was disposed of in an instant by rearing 
his horse, who, with a blow of his fore foot, 
floored his man; and wheeling suddenly, the 
Doctor gave the other.a sword wound, which 
opened his external fliac artery, and pat him 
hors de combat. This subject of the Doctor's 
military surgery was the young Maximilian. 

The brief melee terminated with a cry from 
the Mexicans, “We surrender.” Two of the 
officers made a dash for an escape, the Doctor 
parsued them, but soon gave up the chase. 
When he returned, he found his ruffians prepar- | 
ing to massacre the prisoners. As he galloped 
past the young officer whom he had wounded, 


pressed for their necessary training and discip- “he heard him cry, “Senor, save my father.” A 


line. It was almost in the spirit of truancy 
that he explored the Blue Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, as a student of geology, under the guid- 
ance of Professor Rodgers, and cultivated, at 
once, his hardihood of ¢ital energy and. those 
elements of nataral science which were to qualify 
him for his after services in the field of physical 
geography. Bat, in due time he returned to 
the pursuit of literature, and achieved the usual 
honors, as well adi ithough his college studies had 
suffered no diversion—his muscles and nerves 
were educated, and his brain lost nothing by 
the indirectness of its development, but was 
rather corroborated for all the uses which it has 
served since. He graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania—first, in its collegiate, and 
afterwards, in its medical department. His 
special relishes in study indicated his nataral 
drift: chemistry and surgery; mataral science 
in its most intimate converse with sabstance, 
amil the remedial art in its most heroic function. 
He went out from his Alma Mater a good elassi- 
cal scholar, a good chemist, mineralogist, as- 
tronomer, snd surgeon. But he lacked, or 
thought he lacked, robustness of frame and 
soundness Of health, He solicited an appoint- 
ment in the navy, and upon his admission de- 
manded active service. He was eppointed 
upon the diplomatic staff as surgeon to the first 
American Embassy to China, This position 
gave him opportunity to expiore the Phillipine 
Islafids, which he effected mainly on foot. . He 
was the first man who descended into the crater 
of Tael; lowered more than a hundred feet by 
a bamboo rope from the overhanging cliff, and 
clambering down some eleven hundred more 
throngh the scoria, he made a topographical 
sketch of the interior of this great volcano, col- 
lected a bottle of sulpherous acid from-the very 
mouth of the crater; and, although he was 
drawn up almost senseless, he brought with him 
his portraitrof this hideous cavern, and the speci- 
mens which it afforded. 

Before he returned from his trip, he had as- 
cended the Himalayas, and triangulated Greece, 
on foot; he had visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, 
and all the mythologic region of Egypt; tra- 
versing the route, and making the acquaintance 
of the learned Lepsius, 
ing his archeological researches. 

At home again when the Mexican war broke 
out, he asked to be removed from the Philadel 
phia Navy Yard to the field of a more con- 
genial service; but the government sent him to 
the coast of Africa. Here he visited the slavé 
factories, from Cape Mount to the Bonny, and 
through the infamous Da Souza, got access to 
the baracoons of Dahomey, and contracted, be- 
sides, the Coast Fever, from the effects of which 
he has never entirely recovered. 


From Africa he returned before the close of 
the Mexican war, and believing that his consti 
tation was broken, and his health rapidly going, 
he called upon President Polk, and demanded 
an opportunity for service-that might crowd 
the litle remnant of his life with achievements 

keeping with his ambition:’ the 
course With Gen. Scott, charged the Doctor 
with despatches to the General, of great mo 
ment ‘and urgency, whieh 
through a region occupied by the enemy. This 
embassy was marked by an adventure so toman 
tic, and so illustrative of the character of the 
main, that we are tempted todetall it... 


group of the guerrilla guards were dashing 
upon the Mexicans, huddled together, with 
their lances in rest. He threw himself before 
them—one of them transfixed his horse, another 
gave him a severe wound in the groin. He 
killed the first-lieutenant, wounded the second- 
lieutenant, and blew a part of the colonel’s 
beard off with the last charge of his six-shooter; 
then grappling with him, and using his fists, he 
brought the party to terms. ‘The lives of the 
prisoners were saved, and the Doctor received 
their swords. 

As soon as General Gaona could reach his 
son, who lay at a little distance from the scene 
of the last struggle, the Doctor found him sit- 
ting by him, receiving his last adieus. Shifting 
the soldier and resuming the surgeon, he sec- 
ured the artery, and put the wounded man in 
& condition to travel. The ambulance got up for 
the occasion, contained at once the wounded 
Maximilian, the wounded second-lieutenant, and 
the man that had prepared them for slow trav- 
éling, himself on his litter, from the lance 
wound received in defence of his prisoners! 

When. they reached Puebla, the Doctor's 
wound proved the worst in the party. He was 
taken to the government house, but the old 
General, in gratitude for his generous services, 
had him conveyed to his own house. General 
Childs, American commander at Puebla, hear- 
ing of the generosity of his prisoner, discharged 
him without making any terms, and the old gene- 
ral became the principal nurse of hie captor and 
benefactor, dividing his attentions between him 
and his son, who lay wounded in an adjoining 
room. This illness of our hero was long and 
doubtful, and he was reported dead to his 
friends at home. 7 
When he recovered and returned, he was 
employed in the coast survey. While engaged 
in this service, the government by its corres- 
pondence with Lady Franklin became commit- 
ted for an attempt at the rescue of Sir John and 
his ill-starred companions in Arctic discovery. 

Nothing could be better addressed to the 
Doctor’s governing sentiments than this advent- 
ore. The enterprise of Sir John ran exactly 
in the current of his own enthusiasms—the ser- 
vice of natural science combined with heroic 
personal effort; and, added to this, that sort of 
patriotism which charges itself with its own fall 
share in the execution of national engagements 
of honor; and besides this cordial assumption 
of his country’s debts and duties, there was no 
little force in the appeal of a nobly brave spirit- 
ed woman to the chivalry of the American 
navy. 

He was “bathing in the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 1850;” 
when his telegraphic order to pro- 
ceed forthwith to New York; for duty on the 
Arctic expedition. In nine days from that date 
he was beyond the limits of the United States 
on his dismal voyage to the North Pole. Of 


this first American xpedition, as is well known| 


to the pabli¢, he was the surgeon, the naturalist, 
and the historian. ‘It returned disappointed of 
its main object; efter a winter in the regions of 
eternal ice and # fifteen months’ absence. 
Scareely allowing himself a day to recover 
from the hardaips of this cruise, he set on foot 
thesecond attempt, from which he has returned, 
after verifying by sctual observation the long 


latitade of 89-degress, and beyond the temper- | 


ature, also, of 100 degrees below the freezing | 


point. ‘His “Personal Narrative,” published 
1668, recounts the adventures’ of the 
bo 
highest latitudes; ait °two years and half of 
unintermiteed the abd respousi- 


which we expect will ‘be only too shy of 
egotisin, ‘and’ Wis Coutpasiions have not spoken 
yet, as somé day they will speak, of his ¢onduct 
throughout the territte straggie whit together 

‘To form anything like an estimate 
of this last achievement, it is to be recollected 
that his whole company amountéd to but 20 
men, and that of this corps or crew he was the 
commander, in n&val phrase;and when we are 
apprised that his portfolio of scenery, sketched 
on the spot in pencil, and in water colors kept 
fluid over & lamp, amounts to over three 
hundred sketchés, we have s hint of the extent 
and variety of the offices he filled on this voy- 
age. He was in fact the sargeon, sailing mas- 
ter, astronomer and naturalist, 2s well as cay- 
tain and leader of the expedition. 

This man of all work, and desperate daring 
and successful doing, is in height about five feet 
seven inches; in weight, say one hundred and 
thirty pounds or so, if health and rest would 
but give him leave to fill up his natural measure. 
His complexion is fair, his hair brown, and his 
eyes dark grey, witha hawk look. He isa 
hunter by every gift and grace and instinct that 


| makes up the character; an excellent shot, and 


a brilliant horseman. He has escaped with 
whole bones from all his adventures, but he has 
several wounds which are troublesome; and, 
with such general health as his, most men would 
call themselves invalids, and live on furlough 
from all the active duties of life; yet he has 
won the distinction of being the first civilized 
man to stand in latitude 82 degrees 30 minutes 
and gaze upon the open Polar sea—to reach the 


northermost point of land on the globe—to re-} 


port the lowest temperature ever endured—the 
heaviest sledge journeys ever performed—and 
the wildest life that civilized man has success- 
fully undergone; and to return after all to tell 
the story of his adventures. 

The seeret spring of all this energy is in his 
religious enthusiasm—discovered alike in the 
generous spirit of his adventures in pursuit of 
science; in his enthusiastic fidelity to duty, and 
in his heroic maintenance of the point of honor 
in all his intercourse with men. 


In his deportment there is that mixture of 
shyness and frankness, simplicity and fastidious- 
ness, sandwiched rather than blended, which 
marks the man of genius, and the monk of in- 
dustry. He seems confident in himself, but not 
of himself. His manner is remarkable for cel- 
erity of movement, alert attentiveness, quick- 
ness of comprehension, rapidity of utterance 
and sententious compactness of diction, which 
arise from a habitual watchfulness against the 
betrayal of his own enthusiasms. He seems to 
fear that he is boring you, and is always dis- 
covering his unwillingness “to sit” for your 
admiration. If you question him about the 
handsome official acknowledgments of his ser- 
vices by the British and American governments, 
or in any way endeavor to turn him upon bis 
own gallant achievements, he hurries you away 
from the subject to some point of scientific in- 
terest which be presames will more concern and 
engage yourself; or he says or he does sonie- 
thing that makes you think he is occupied with 
bis own .inferiority in some matter which your 
conversation presents tohim. One is obliged 
to struggle with him to maintain the tone of 
respect which his character and achievements 
deserve; and when the interview is over, a feel- 
ing of disappointment remains for the failure in 
your efforts to ransack the man as you wished, 


| and to render the tribute which you owed him. 


We wish we could be sure that he will not, 
in his forthcoming work, give us the drama 
without its hero; or we wish the expedition and 
its hero had a chronicler as worthy as he would 
be were he not the principal character in the 
story. 


Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expedition, now “0 


preparing, and in process of publication by 
Messrs. Childs & Peterson of Philadelphia, will 
embrace the important discoveries made in the 
frozen regions far beyond:the reach of all the 
predecessors of the American exploring 

and their perilous adventures, with 
romantic incidents, which; in the language of the 
Secretary of the Navy, “ Not only excite our 
wonder, but borrow a novel grandeur from the 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 
gaid he knew it wasn’t true—his mother was 
better than any man that was ever made. 

Tuer aye a paper mill in Little Falls,| 
of paper made of wood. 


Perils of Teaching Gram ar. 
| Namey to:echool to-a schoolmaster in this aabor- 
| hood, Lest: Fridey I went over to tha school 
just 40 see how ‘ancy was gittin’ along, and 
see’s things I didn’t like by no means. . Phe 
sehdolmester was leroin’ ber things entirely out 
Of the of and, ax think, ia 

’ should leave that school.. 1 haveheenedéhat | 
gramer wis ax oocothmon finestedy,bat I dén’t | 
‘any: tote. gramiar about my house “The 
lenge ‘that Nasey eatd, was sothin' bat the) 
foolishest uv talk, the ridicules yao 
ever seed. She got up and the 
sed was, “I. jowe)” I looked: right iat herihand 
for doiag 90 improper, but she went bite on and 
said: “Thon lovest, he loves," sed | 
never heerd such « riggermyrole in your 
love, love, and nothing bat love. — 
time, “‘I did leve.”’ 

Sex I, “Who: did yeu love?” Thea the 
scholars la ffed, bat I wasw’t to be put.off, and 
ised, ““Who did you love, Nancy? I went-to 
kaow, who did you love?” The achoolmester, 


Mr. McQaillister, put in and he said he would |. 


explain when Nabcy finisbed the lesson...” This 
sopter pacyfied me, and Nancy went on with 
awfal love talk. It got wus and wus, every 


word. She ood, might, could, or would) 


love! 

I stoped her agin, col 
see about that; and told her to walk out of the 
house. The schoolmaster tried to interfere, but 
I wouldn’t let him say a word. He said I was 
a fool, and I nockt him down and made him 


holler in short ortler. I taukt the strate thing |’ 


to him. I ‘told him Ide show him how encne 
my darter gramer. 

I got the nabers together, 
McQuillister off in a hurry, and I reckon thar! 
be no more gramar teechin in these parts soon. 
If you know of any rather oldish man in your 
reegen that doant teech gramer, we woold be 
glad if you wood send him \up. But in the 
footure we will be keerful how we employ men. 
Yung schoolmasters won’t da, especially if they 
teeches gramer. Itis bad thing for morils. 

Yours till deth, 
Tuomas Jerrerson Sore. 
—[ Missouri Democrat. 


Pronunciation and Spelling. 


Tax ridieulousness of our pronouncing words 
differently ending with the same termination is 
admirably shown up in the annexed paragraph. 
It is about time a phonetic or some other 
system was adopted whereby our present ortho- 
grapby might be amended for the better—for 
the worse, it cannot be: 

“Monsieur, will you have the goodness to in- 
form me as to the corréct. pronunciation of 
s-1-0-u-g-h?” 

“Certainly, sir; with pleasure. That word, 
in our language, is pronounced as if written 


slow.” 
“Thank you, Monsieur. Then, I suppose 
that d-o-a-g-h is dow?” 
“O no, we English call that doe.” 
“And c-o-w-g-h coe?” 
“OQ no, sir—ha, ha, ha—coff.” 
“Coeff! Thea what of that 
“No, that is bow.” 


‘Bow! is it? Bou! And t-o-ug-h—is that tou?" 

“No, sir, tuff.” 

“Tuff! Truly, it is tough! Then what pro- 
nunciation shall I give to oug-h-t? Is that 
outer 

“No, sir; you are out. That is aut.” 

“Trae, J am out, and you are aught but. cor- 
rect if you think it an easy matter for a foreign- 
er to learn to speak your language. But, if 
aught is aut, 1 suppose that drowg-b+ is 
draut?” 

“No, no, drout?” 

"Wel, ten do you prononnce how 

.“We-call that 

Hok! And t-b-r-o-n-g-h sthrok?” 

No, throv.” 

“R-o-a-g-h, then, is roo?” 

‘No, ruff.” 

Rug ‘Bo doubt of it, is fae 
from being .even. But 
puff?” te 


5 
E; 


tend Publisher feels confdbat 
lication. 


Byrom 


to see his 
| pioos old geatieman, who was 
| 
divine things. The lad while taking s’ride one 
day in his grandfuther’s carriage, after sitting 
for & thoment in silence, inquired: ‘Is God every- 
where?’ ‘Yes, my child’ “Is he in. thisearriage!’ 
‘Certainly he ia’ “Then all got to say, he’s 
having « splendid ride.’ ‘The grandfather lifted 
his spectacles, looked at Sammy, touched up 


the horses, and said not word,, 


READ 


SONS fntenting to fom ll 


L parts of California to Utah, vie. 
Sam Bernardino, 
tafornied undersigned has 
Dry. _ 
Hats, Boots, ‘Shoes, &c., 


Reswencer, 146 Broapway, corner oF 


q@ The attention of the Medical Faculty is speci 
ally directed to the above articles, which are manu- 


factured in the most perfect manner 
ntended. | 


.BOVD. 


CORNER OF 


Clay and Montgomery Streets, 


San F*ranocisco. 


STAMPS, ADVERTISING Se 
oa the best style, on reasonable terms. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


BOUT BENJAMIN SPIKING, aged 19 


years, who it is su left Illinois for Cali- 
fornia in com brother, about five years 
ago. When piilingls he was placed under the guar- 
dianship of one James Bosnell. Any person knowing 
the above individual, or can give any information 
him, will communicate with the 


} Liofruddiad Joseph a Hyrum Smith. 


tor, and confer a favor on his relatives. 


} nave received, and have on haad, the 
following works,—imported by lider P. P. Pratt 
—illustrative of the of the Church of 
Cunser os Larrze-Dax Sapems: they can be had by 
applying at the office of Tas Stranpaap, 118) 


Montgomery Street. 
ENGLISH. 
Book of Mormon $2 
058 
Voice of W , , ‘ 7 
do be 00 
do do 
to Theology, 75 
do calf 1 40 
7 
1% 
do . do calf 1 & 
do do morocco . 2 0 
Zion dons d 0 75 
Pearl of Great Price 0 
Glance at Scripture and Reason... ; 0 40 
Livrede Mormon _.. 2 00 
Une Voix d’ Avertissement 
Le Reflecteur 2 00 
Les Mormons . 
Autorite Divine 
Delta Necissite .. cts. each 
GERMAN. 
Buch Mormon .. 
Stimme der Warnung .... wee Cal 62 
Gottliche Offenbarung .. 
ITALIAN, 
Libro di Mormon 
DANISH, 
Mormons Bog 1 76 
WELSH. 
Liyfr Mormon .. 2 00 
At rawiaeth a Chyfammodau 1 50 
Y Perl o Fawr Bris... 0 50 
Casgl .. 1 2% 
Eurgrawn..... 1 
Pwy Yw Duw y Saint 015 
“| Hen Grefydd Newydd 0 25 
Annerchiad ir Peirch .... 0 10 
ArweinyddiSeionn 0 10 
Tystioliaethau Diwrthbrawf mad o’r “ Spuulding 
Romance’’ y Gwnaed Liyfr Mormon - OM 


Aumhoblogrw dd ‘‘ Mormoniaeth?’’ 
Pa Beth yw ‘“‘Mormoniaeth’’’ .... 
Beth yw ‘‘Gras Cadwedigol?’’ .... 
Peidiwch Gwrando .. 
Gwahoddiad . eae each 
Amddiffyniad y Saint .... 

Ai duw a Ddanfonodd Joseph Smith? ' 
Danlun o’r Byd Crefyddol 
?| Liyfr Mormon, Ei Darddiad } 


HAWAIIAN. 


Buke a Moramona 
Olelo Hoolaha .. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


BOUT PETER HOAGLAND, a young 


man who left Great Salt Lake City, U. T. in 
October 1849, for California, and has since that time 
been residing in various parts of the Mines.—When 
last heard from he was in company with a young man 
by the name of Samuel Fox, from the same place, in 
the vicinity of Nevada. Any person possessing infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will confer a favor on 
his relatives, by communicating with the Editor. 


In 14 Monthly Parts Reyal Octavo, at 50 cents each. 


ROUTE FROM LIVERPOOL 


GREAT SALT LAKE VALLEY: 


By a Series of splendid STEEL ENGRAVINGS and ‘woop CUTS, [ERLE 
Life, in 1858, expressly for this Work, by 


Frederick Piercy, 


AND OONTAINING A MAP OF THE OVERLAND PORTION OF THE JOURNEY. 


EDITED BY JAMES LINFORTH. 


This highly and interesting Work will form a narrative of the J 


Valley, and will 
Indian Tribes on Route, and im 


The mode in which the Latter-Day Saints’ emigration is 


ve Historical, Descriptive, and Statistical Information 
Terrritory. 


from Liverpool to Great Salt Lake 
respecting the Places, and the 


conducted; a review of it from the commence- 


ment; and incidental instructions tp Emigrants, 


‘The Statistical Information will be drawn from the most authentic sources, 


tly may be re- 
eo the difhoulty hitherts by all classes in accurate, from the 
from time to time, im a grent portion of the public press. 


Grant, and Joh 


No or expense has to zender 
is will 
its pa 


th,-from an original fortralt fa the 
Richards, rom pigs > 
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Ruins of the 


Range shomld be anede, forward our orders to 


4 


ts of Joseph Smith, Heber C. Kimball, Willard Jedediah 
the port Walker and Arapeen, Chief of the Utah Indians) are 4 ¥ 
and John Sith and Chie and 
Work one of 


that extensive patronage which cen alone 


_ Se Wy Cares Pn and 


tsefulness, and 


00 


taken from. 


will be finished in ¢ 
the first 


Liverpool, spd obtain them at oa 
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| | 
history for pablicatidn. ‘But thet part of i 
would most justly preséat the mith to the 
| will of course be suppressed. wonhd #idd! 
| 
| 
| 
| SURVEYING PARTIES’ ortiexs xécelved, and fille: 
| th dispatch. lL, GLASER. 2-ly 
| Baptist, 
| MANUFACTURER OF 
| TRUSSES OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES j 
| Riding. Rolis, enpensories, Kae 
| | Caps, Laced Stockings, Wooden 
| Legs, Abdominal Belts, Chest 
i | Suspenders, Dr. Linten’s 
| Slide Splints, de. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| } 
| | 
| | 
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New Orleans 
- Baton Rouge; Council Bluff Ferry, and group of Cottonwodd : 
Natchez under the Hill; t 
I call Hill; 4 View of the Mimouri River, and Counet! Bluffs, 
icksburgh, | | ane on; 
“No, enuff.” Camp at Keokuk; Wood River: 3 
“I do think itis enough, Monsieur, for both 
you end me. I have tsied.your patience.” Fort Laramie; 
Rock; 
Occurreyce.—On Mondgy last, says Gate, 
the Grass Valley Telegraph, while party of | Witebes’ Bhufis: 
miners were engaged. in driving a tunnel into a ret Reltleke; - 
hill at the Brena Viste Diggings, about foar ©. 
traly benevolent considerations, which animated | east of this place, the workmen came un- ditto 
and nerved ‘him to his task.”"—Graham’s Mag. OF President Brigham Young, also Governor of 
bem with such force, and such| Devi Sons of the Prophet; Utah Territory. 
A promising boy, not more than five The water Weed Macon 
the tonne! t Ship leaving ty 
father’s the familiar }ine— pick, the point of which “was 
Aled with its volume the entire Walnut Hills; & L. City; 
the tunnel, forcing before it ite Utah Territorial House, G. 8. ‘City; Joseph 
The First No. of the above Work was 


